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VIII. 


‘Tue Best” 


During discussions as to the best way of educating 
and training the infant practitioner we often hear com- 
parisons drawn as to the origin and development of well 
known Members. It is apparently! held that whatever 
educational methods were enforced with this or that 
prominent man, those are the methods most likely to 
produce similar eminence in other men. There are 
very visible errors in this line of argument. First we 
must notice that it disregards the personal element, for 
some men possess exceptional intelligence, some excep- 
tional industry, and others exceptional artfulness. Then 
again it overlooks the fact that conditions and surround- 
ings vary. That what is good now may uot be good in 
the next generation. That the man who was fittest for 
his surroundings fifty years ago is not now the fittest. 
Our calling must progress, and the change must be on 
similar lines to the changes affecting other callings, 
Finally we must clearly define what we mean by the 
“best.” Does it mean the man most prominent for 
his scientific acquirements, the man most reliable for his 
clinical knowledge, the man most successful in business, 
or the man possessed of the greatest amount of social 
gifts ? 

The fact is that if we are discussing merely the pro- 
fessional education hest suited for veterinary students we 
may logically consider the methods adopted in the pro- 
duction of a score or two of our most eminent practi- 
tioners. If we find in a large proportion of cases that 
some definite course of training prevailed, it is most pro- 
bable that a similar course would produce equally good 
results. When we are discussing the necessary standard 
of general education possessed by students joining a 
Veterinary College we must not make our comparison 
with old members of the profession. The standard we 
must use is that of the surrounding callings. We must 
compare our boys with the boys entering other pro- 
fessions, and see that they possess such acquirements as 
vill enable them to maintain a reasonable social position. 
It is not too ambitious to suggest that a veterinary stu- 
dent should be as well educated as an average medical 
student, or a pharmaceutical chemist, or a bank clerk. If 

4 Man is to master sufficient science to satisfy examiners 
in chemistry, botany, physiology, and pathology he must 
ve a fair groundwork of general education. 


.. he is to as a “professional man” he must at 

tbe able to pass the Oxford and Cambridge local 

*taminations, or the second-class examination of the Col- 
of Preceptors. 

To insist that a veterinary student should show an 


educational standard of proficiency equal to the mini- 


need for the medical profession is not to ask too 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. 
Josuua A. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S., C.LE., D.S.O., 
Veterinary Captain and Prin. Vet. College, Lahore. 


Although not required anything like as often as in 
human, there are still certain circumstances in vete- 
rinary practice in which artificial respiration has to 


_be employed. Usually it is with the newly born, 


“asphyxia neonatorum.’ Cases of asphyxia from 
noxious gas, such as carbonic, and in mines and ill- 
ventilated places, smoke from burning buildings, 
drowning, and the effects of anesthetics. With 
the exception of horses becoming asphyxiated by 
smoke on account of the well-known difficulty in 
inducing them to leave burning buildings, in my 
experience the majority of cases in which artificial 
respiration has to be had recourse to is in dogs. It 
is with difficulty that horses are destroyed by 
anzesthetics, whereas the dog is specially susceptible 
to them. The horse from his surroundings is not in 
danger of death from drowning, and ‘“ asphyxia 
neonatorum ”’ is more common in puppies, especially 
with highly-bred, pampered mothers than other 
animals. For the human being there are several 
methods of artificial respiration. Sylvester’s, Marshall 
Hall’s, and Howard’s, the first being the one most in 
vogue, and, with slight modifications, the most readily 
adapted to animals. It consists in placing the pat- 
ient on his back, with a folded coat or pillow under 
the shoulders, and drawing the arms steadily over 
the head, so as to expand the chest, pulling on them 
firmly as long as there is any sound of air entering, 
and then bringing them down so that the muscles 
are relaxed, at the same time pressing them on the 
chest to assist contraction, and bringing about ex- 
piration. In animals this can be carried out by 
drawing the fore limb forwards, so as to render the 
muscles tense and elevate the ribs, then bringing it 
back, so as to slacken them, an assistant at the same 
time pressing steadily and firmly against the sides of 
the chest, particularly on the posterior ribs, relaxing 
the pressure when the limb is again brought 
forward, to cause expansion of the chest and 
inspiration. In an animal lying on his side the 
weight of the body on its undermost ribs inter- 
feres with the full expansion of the chest, and, in 
certain cases, this can be overcome by putting the 
patient on his back, and, if a large animal, propping 
him up with some soft material such as a couple 
of trusses of straw, that will afford sufficient support 
and keep the body in position, but will not interfere 


we 
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with the motion of the ribs. When this can be done 
both fore limbs should be drawn forwards at the 
same time, each being worked by a separate operator. 
In this position a firm base is furnished by the 
spine, allowing full play of the ribs on both"sides of 
the chest. Dogs and small animals can be placed 
on a table and propped into position by a roll of 
clothing, a cushion, or even kept in place by the 
hand. One of the disadvantages of placing the 
animal on his back, especially large ones, is, that it 
is an unnatural position, and the weight of the 
intestines on the diaphragm will, to a certain extent, 
nullify the relief of the weight of the body being 
removed from the side of the chest when lying flat 
on the side on the ground. Another more serious 
one is that if there is much mucus or froth in the 
mouth, it is liable to run back into the trachea. In 
a small animal on a table this is easily overcome by 
placing it near the edge with the head hanging over. 
In large animals, if there is a ditch near, the patient 
could be brought to the edge of it, and the head 
allowed to hang over, or a hole might be dug, but in 
the majority of cases in which artificial respiration 
has to be had recourse to, time is everything, and 
the delay would be-fatal. As a matter of fact, in 
the cases I have had to deal with in the larger 
animals, I have found it sufficient to allow the head 
to remain on the ground lying on the side of 
the face, the half turn in the neck, caused by 
putting the animal on his back, not interfering with 
the entrance of air into the lungs. The mouth and 
nostrils should be freed from mucus as mnch as 
possible, and it is important to remember that the 
tongue should be drawn forward. In horses this 
can be done with the hand, or, if an assistant is not 
available, securing it by a string or pocket-handker- 
chief passed over it and tied underneath the lower 
jaw. In dogs and small animals an india-rubber 
ring, such as is used for securing papers in bundles, 
answers the purpose. 

Marshall Hall’s method consists of placing the 
body on one side, and alternately rolling it on to the 
chest and back, so as to compress the chest by the 
weight of the body, and then allow it to expand by 
the elasticity of the ribs when it is turned on the 
back and the weight removed. If there is no assist- 
ant, it is the best method that can be employed, but 
it is nothing like as effective as Sylvester’s. 

Howard’s method is said to have the advantage of 
keeping the passage through the larynx free, without 
an assistant or any mechanical contrivance, but 
it is not practical with animals. Mouth to mouth 
insufflation is useful when combined with either 
Sylvester’s or Marshall Hall’s methods, but alone it 
cannot be depended upon, as the larynx is likely to 
close and the air pass down the esophagus. In small 
animals, especially the new born, it can be carried 
out, as with the human being, by the operator blow- 
ing with his mouth into the nostrils of the patient. 
In the larger ones it can be done with a pair of ordi- 
nary bellows, care of course being taken that the air 
is only blown in at the inspiratory movement. Dr. 
Laborde, of Bordeaux, has introduced a method of 
artificial respiration by grasping the tongue and 
drawing it forward from the mouth rythmically, 


and thus exciting the respiratory action. A case is 
reported, M. Mutelet, Veterinary Surgeon, of Nouil- 
lompont, in the Recuil de Medicine Veterinaire, of 
March 22. 1898, of resuscitation in a newly-born 
calf by Laborde’s method after the classical ones had 
failed, and I have had recourse to it myself on 
several occasions in newly-born puppies with signal 
success. This method has the advantage that no 
assistant is required. The tongue is grasped with 
the fingers, or an ordinary pair of forceps, or if these 
are not at hand, a pair of tweezers, or sugar-tongs, 
do well enough. The rythmical traction and relaxation 
in the dog should be at about the rate of 15 times per 
minute, and continued as long as there is any heat 
in the body. On one occasion, with a very valuable 
pug puppy, I kept this traction up for over half-an- 
hour, and was rewarded with a successful issue. 

In dogs asphyxiated from anesthetics a good plan 
is to swing the patient backwards and forwards head 
downwards by the hind legs. How this method acts. 
I am at a loss to explain, but I have frequently em- 
ployed it with success even when the animal was in 
a state of collapse. 


TWO CASES OF PARASITIC ENTERITIS AND 
EMBOLISM IN THE HORSE. 


By E. R. Grsson, M.R.C.V.S. 


Although the intestinal canal of the horse is sub- 
ject to invasion by a variety of parasites, their 
presence there is not as a rule attended by fatal 
results; that some parasites do produce disease and 
ultimate death of their host will be shown by the 
notes on following cases. 

In the summer of last year (August) several horses 
were turned out to grass on a farm near one of the 
eastern suburbs ; they were then in good condition 
and apparently healthy. They were left on the grass 
during the autumn, receiving dry fodder twice daily. 
In November it was noticed that three of them did 
not thrive, and were rapidly losing flesh; they were 
placed in a fold yard and supplied with plenty of 
fodder. One became the subject of diarrhea, and 
died in two days. On this one no post-mortem was 
made. The other two were brought to stables, and 
the first, a brown mare, was found very emaciated, 
coat staring, pulse weak, respiration shallow, and tem- 
perature normal, restlessness as if in slight pain, and 
disinclination to move from the recumbent position. 
Stimulants and tonics were administered for two 
days ; she became gradually weaker and died. Post- 
mortem revealed the two Strongyles, Armatus, 42 
Tetracanthus in large numbers in the large intestines, 
intense mucoitis and ulceration of membrane 1? 
places, colic arteries had nodulated appearance, 0” 
section the walls were in some cases half-an-1¢ 
thick, and their lumen obliterated by large numbers 
of the Strongylus Armatus. Other organs healthy 

The second case, a chesnut mare, was in sligh J 
better condition, and, having a -g0d appetite, wa 


put to work, which she did for three or four oe 
and then became the subject of an attack of brone 


pneumonia and pleurisy, for which she was — ’ 
but died at the end of a week. Previous to 
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there was profuse diarrhoea for three days. On post- 
mortem being made by Mr. Caton there was evidence 
of old standing disease of lungs with recent pleuritic 
lesions. The large intestines presented the same 
appearance, only embolism of the vessels was not so 
marked ; much thickening of the mucous membrane 
which had a nodulated appearance owing to forma- 
tion of so-called worm nests in the submucous tissue. 
In this case the strongylus tetracanthus was most 
prevalent. 

There is nothing original about these cases, as 
these parasites are comparatively common in the 
horse ; but although about the smallest of the nema- 
todes we have to deal with in the horse, they are the 
most difficult to dislodge, treatment by ordinary 
anthelmintics being of no avail, and their presence 
in large numbers being always attended with serious 
results. 

As to how the horses became affected it is difficult 
to state; other animals pastured in the same fields 
have as yet shown no sign of disease, As it is 
possible for the parasite to complete its cycle of 
development without passing outside the host, they 
might have been in existence previous to going to 
grass, and it may merely have been a coincidence 
that both animals were affected. 


GRUNTING IN CONNECTION WITH ROARING. 
By Frank W. Dowett. M.R.C.V.S. 


This is a subject which has interested members of 
the Veterinary profession for many years ; but never, 
— say, to the extent it does at the present 

In listening to a discussion on this subject, one 
cannot help being struck by the fact that there are 
only two points of discussion taken—namely, the 
one taken by those who say that a Grunter almost 
invariably develops into a Roarer; and that taken 
by those who do not recognise a necessary connection 
between Grunting and Roaring. The principal 
Point that I think should be discussed is seldom 
touched on—this is, What causes grunting? Or 
rather, What causes Grunting that might also be 
expected to cause Roaring ? 

_ Of course causes of Grunting have been given, as for 
lnstance—‘* Pleuritic adhesions,” ‘ Diseases of the 
Lungs,” ete. ; but, if we are right in considering 
that the muscles on the left side of a roarer’s larynx 

ve become flaccid and useless, and that it is this 
Which is the direct cause of Roaring; then nothing, 
Which has been given as yet as a cause of grunting 
‘an possibly be accepted as a cause of Roaring, either 

tly or indirectly. 

Unfortunately thereis little chance of our ever getting 

anything but a theoretical connection between roar- 


ng and grunting, if, as is natural to suppose, the 
ce? cause of either is hidden within the chest 
pe It would, of course, be quite impossible to 
ee the relation that the different organs bear to 
~ 4nother while the animal is still alive. One 
t also say that it is almost as impossible to 


out of the question to have each animal placed in an 
upright position before beginning the post-mortem 
examination, even supposing that death had not 
to a certain extent altered the exact relation which 
the different organs, etc., in the chest bore to one 
another. 

It has, I think, been very generally conceded that 
the primary cause of Roaring is something which 
affects the left recurrent, or inferior laryngeal, nerve, 
so as to cause the nerve to lose its vitality. That 
this is proved in a circumstantial way there can be 
little doubt, as the only intrinsic muscle which is not 
found to be affected on the left side of a roarer’s 
larynx is the crico-thyroid, and this is the only one 
which is not stimulated by the left recurrent nerve. 

The reason generally given for the left nerve being 
affected and not the right is, that the former has to 
pass round the posterior aorta, whereas the latter has 
not, and that therefore the former is more likely to 
become injured by compression or stretching than 
the latter is. 

Disease of the aorta, such as aneurism, etc. may 
cause this injury to the nerve; but, as the nerve 
passes between the artery and the bronchial lymphatic 
glands, I believe that enlargement of these glands 
may very often be the principal factor in the injury 
done to the nerve by compressing it against the 
vessel. In no other way can I account for roaring 
being so often a sequel to a bad case of strangles, 
the bronchial glands having become affected from the 
sub-maxillary. 

In the case of a confirmed roarer, when the 
muscles on the left side of the larynx have entirely 
lost their vitality, the large volume of air that the 
lungs of a galloping horse would require, and the 
fact that this air has to be supplied through an 
abnormally narrow opening is ample cause for the 
sound emitted. 

To connect grunting with roaring it will be neces- 

sary first to find a cause for grunting in a horse 
which is not as yet a roarer. It will, of course, be 
allowed that the aorta is stretched, however slightly, 
everytime the hearts beats; and also that the faster 
the heart is beating the more the aorta is affected. 
But when a horse is being galloped the heart is not 
only beating fast but the whole blood stream has 
been quickened ; whereas, when a horse is “ bulled ”’ 
against the wall, the heart is affected before the 
blood stream, there is therefore a sudden rush of 
blood from the heart into the aorta which is instantly 
much dilated, as the blood in the vessel has not 
responded to the fright the horse has received as 
quickly as the heart has, and the aorta is made to 
hold more blood than it is normally meant to, either 
when the animal is galloping or at rest. 
If the horse has a perfectly normal artery and also 
has not got enlarged bronchial lymphatic glands, 
there will be no grunt as a result of this action of the 
heart on the holding capacity of the aorta, but if 
either the walls of the artery are weak, the artery it- 
self abnormal in size, or the glands enlarged, then the 
result of this sudden pressure of blood will be to com- 
press the nerve and so momentarily to cause paraly- 
sis of the muscles of the larynx, and a sound which 
is called, rightly or wrongly, grunting. 
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If I have made my reasoning clear it will be seen 
that, if the abnormality in the size of the posterior 
aorta, the thinness of its walls, the size of the bron- 
chial lymphatic glands, or the natural stretching of 
the nerve, is only slight, the horse will not roar when 
galloped, as the blood in the aorta will have quick- 
ened sufficiently to get out of the way of the blood 
from the heart, though he may grunt when frightened 
as the blood will have been forced out of the ventricle 
of the heart before the blood current generally has 
quickened. 

The question may very naturally be asked ‘‘ Why 

are not all roarers grunters?’’ The answer to this 
is, I think, that the nerve may have become injured 
in some other way, as, for instance, a tumour press- 
ing on it, or even there may be disease of the nerve 
itself. 
Again, the heart is more affected by fright than the 
lungs, and if the nerve has already lost its vitality 
sudden pressure on it by the dilation of the aorta will 
not affect it in any way. 

The above is, of course, nothing but theory, but, 
as I said before, I am afraid we shall have to be 
satisfied with theory for a time, and anyhow it is 
better to have a theoretical reason for anything than 
none at all. 

My reason for writing is much the same as that 
given by most men who read papers at our veterinary 
medical meetings, namely: To raise a discussion. 

I hope, therefore, that whether my deductions are 
right, partially right, or all wrong, the members of 
our profession will pull my theory to pieces and 
thoroughly thrash this matter out. 

I have, of course, only written of the special kind 
of grunt that is generally supposed to have some con- 
nection with roaring, and am not referring in any 
way to the many odd sounds a horse may make and 
which have nothing to do with the question in 


dispute. 


THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
By E. Watuis Hoare, F.R.C.V.8., Cork. 


From recent expressions of opinion, and from edi- 
torial observations in certain journals, it would ap- 
pear to an ordinary individual as if the matriculation 
examination imposed by the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons was a most severe and trying ordeal 
to aspirants for the veterinary profession. 

On enquiring into the subject, however, we find 
that the opposite is the case, and that the amount of 
knowledge required of candidates is only such as 
should be expected, considering the difficulty of the 
studies they are called upon to undertake after- 
wards. 

We are told that it is not necessary for veterinary 
students to possess a similar preliminary education to 
medical students, and in the Veterinary Journal for 
February, reasons are adduced in support of this 
theory. It is stated that if a preliminary examination 
of the same standard as that required from medical 


are told the oft-repeated dictum that the best men in 
the profession are those who have a thorough know- 
ledge of agricultural pursuits, etc. 

However this may be, one thing is certain, viz., 
that if the veterinary profession is to hold its own 
among other professions its members must be educa- 
ted men. We hear frequent complaints with refer- 
ence to the status of the profession and its lack of re- 
cognition by other learned bodies, and can we hope 
to improve in this respect if it be admitted that our 
calling is the only one in which a high grade of pre- 
liminary education is not requisite. Church, law, 
medicine, engineering, ete. all require a preliminary 
education of a somewhat similar standard to each 
other. The importance of this preliminary know- 
ledge is admitted on all sides, in order to fit the can- 
didates for their after studies, but- are we to believe 
that the work which the veterinary student is called 
on to go through, does not require a similar educa- 
tion? Oris it a fact that the veterinary surgeon 
must be content to occupy a subordinate position as 


standard of preliminary education be forced upon in- 
tending students, many worthy men may be preven- 
ted from entering the profession. 

We have yet to learn that to earn a livelihood by 
calving cows, firing horses, or treating colic, will 
lower a man in the estimation of the public, provided 
the practitioner is an educated man. But if he is de- 
void of a proper preliminary education, and not tapa- 
ble of associating with educated men, then indeed 
his own position or that of his profession is not bene- 
fitted thereby. 

Of course if it be clearly demonstrated to the pub- 
lic that the calling of a veterinary surgeon does not 
require a similar education to that of other profess- 
ions, and if this dictum emanates from high authority 
and from a professional journal, we cannot be 
surprised if other professions fail to recognise our pro- 
per position. 

What are the particular duties that fall to the lot 
of a veterinary surgeon to perform, and which re- 
quire a special class of men to carry them out suc- 
cessfully? I must say that I fail to see the differ- 
ence between our duties and those of the medical pro- 
fession. Each has its own advantages and each its 
drawbacks, and the choice often depends on individua! 
tastes. As arule those who have a confirmed taste 
for veterinary practice, do not at all appreciate many 
of the duties which the medical man has to perform. 
But surely a high standard of education will no! 
interfere with a taste and fitness for veterinary prac 
tice. Weare told that the farmer who would edt- 
cate his son to the required standard for the veterlt 
ary profession would be a fool. Would he not be 
quite as much devoid of common sense if he prepat’ 
the youth for any other profession ? Are all the 
students who qualify or try to qualify for medicine, 
successful in the end; and do they make even the 
proverbial £150 per annum ? al 

In this country, a large number of medic 
students are the sons of farmers, but we never _ 
any complaints about the matriculation examinat 
being too severe, or that the public will suffer 10 


students be enforced, many deserving men will be 
prevented from entering the profession. Then we 


want of a sufficiency of either quality or quantity ° 


regards social status, simply because if a proper 
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medical men. And what inducements are held out 
and expenses? The majority have to look out for 
dispensaries under the Poor Law Board, with a salary 
of £120 per annum or less, hard and arduous work, 
and little or no chance of improving their position. 
We are yet very sceptical as to the influence which 
a similar matriculation examination to that of medi- 


the deterioration of the quality of the students. One 
thing is certain, viz., that in this country the supply 
already exceeds the demand, so that there need be no 
fears as regards a deficiency of practitioners of the 
right stamp. But we have yet to learn that the 
average veterinary student is not capable of being 
educated to the same standard as the medical 
student, or that the effects of this education will be to 
render him less capable of performing the menial 
duties of his profession. 

The four years course, and the new rules for the 
preliminary examination, are important steps in the 
right direction for the advancement of the profess- 
ion; what is still required is that clinical teaching 
and practical work shall be given still more promin- 
ence in the education of students. 


THE COUNCIL AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
EXAMINATION. 
By W. F. Barrert, F.R.C.V.S. 


I desire to offer a few remarks on the letter of Mr. 
Dollar which appears in your issue of the 8th inst., 
and further to explain why the Council has fallen 
into such confusion over the education question. 

In respect to Mr. Dollar’s communication, I think 
it will be generally regretted that it is of such a 
personal character, because Professor Williams and 
he will meet again on this subject at the same table, 
and it will be difficult for them to debate the ques- 
tion in the calm manner which, in the interest not 
only of the profession but of the student, it is de- 
sirable to do. 

I think it only fair to Mr. Dollar to say that he 
was invited, like myself, to offer an opinion on the 
subject, and he no doubt quite inadvertently seconded 
Professor McFaydean’s proposition. 

Mr. Dollar loses sight of the fact that whatever he 
or others may desire, the Council and students are 
bound by Bye-law 52, which in effect places the 
Veterinary in the same position as the Medical 
Student in respect to the resolutions of the General 
Medical Council. By these resolutions he is bound, 
and it is manifestly incorrect to say that by the 
recent decision of the Council the standard of exami- 
nation has been lowered, or that the examinations of 
our students differ in any respects from those of the 

‘ister profession. One is almost tired of pointing 
out that the question, as to whether the student who 
Passes his examination in parts is better or worse 
than he who passes in all subjects at one and the 
Sate time, is altogether another matter, inasmuch as 
the bye-law must be adhered to, although the entire 


If certain gentlemen object to the bye-law, let the 
Council discuss and, if desirable, alter it; instead of 
this, however, there is a manifest desire to twist the 
bye-law to meet the wishes of a minority of the 
Council. If 1 am not asking for too much space, I 
will endeavour to explain the resolutions of the 
General Medical Council, for the profession would 
be sorry to learn that these were being swerved from 
either in respect of leniency or undue stringency. 

The resolutions are divided into two parts which I 
shall denominate A and B. 

Regulations A provide for the registration of 
students who possess approved certificates. 

Regulations B enable a student to be registered 
who has passed what is termed the preliminary 
examination in general education, and hence it will 
be observed that the two modes of registration are 
entirely distinct. The confusion of certain members 
of Council has arisen from a non-observance of this 
simple fact. In regard to the resolutions under the 
first head—-viz., the possession by the student of 
approved certificate—the examining bodies who 
grant these certificates are divided into four divisions 
(practically the first schedule to Bye-law 52 in our 
register comprises examining bodies in Division [.,) 
and therefore it will be sufficient to treat of this, 
remembering that II. and III. are precisely similar 
as regards the passing of the examination. 

The regulations, before enumerating the approved 
bodies, say :—‘‘ The examination in Divisions [., I., 
III. at present entitle to registration on produc- 
tion of satisfactory evidence that the applicant has 
passed them.”’ 

These words, which I have fully and correctly 
quoted, were no doubt inserted for the very purpose 
of explaining that in these divisions the mere pro- 
duction of the certificate was sufficient. This is 
most palpably evident for two reasons—one in 
Division I., the University of Wales is cited, and the 
General Medical Council, not feeling assured of the 
standard of this examination, expressly state ‘ the 
whole of the examination to be passed at the same 
time, and to include one of the optional subjects 
required by the Council.’”’ In Divisions I., II., III, 
there are given no less than 51 examinations, the 
certificates of which will be accepted, and in only 
one instance—viz., University of Wales—are there 
any directions as to how or when the examination 
shall be passed. Can any intelligent man fail to 
mark the signification of that special direction ? 

The second reason I shall give is even still clearer, 
if that is possible. 

Division 1V. comprises certificates of Indian, Co- 
lonial, and Foreign Universities and Colleges. 

The General Medical Council in dealing with this 
division, have appended this direction, ‘ No certifi- 
cate from the bodies in the foregoing Section IV. 
will be accepted after October 1st, 1895, unless it 
shows that the examination has been conducted by 
or under the authority of the body granting it, 
includes all the subjects required by the General 
Medical Council, and states that all the subjects of 
examination have been passed in at one time.” 
What is the effect of these directions? Why, 


ouncil may be opposed to it. 


clearly this—the General Medical Council says, in 
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Divisions I., IJ., ILlI., the mere production of the 
certificate will satisfy us, excepting in so far as the 
University of Wales 1s concerned, with this certifi- 
cate you must show that you passed all the subjects 
at one and the same time. In Division IV. the mere 
production of the certificate is not sufficient, the 
standard of this examination is somewhat low, and 
in consequence we shall compel you to furnish evi- 
dence, not only of your having passed, but that you 
have passed at one and the same time. 

Now, as to resolutions under what I have termed B. 

These resolutions relate entirely to the ‘ Prelimi- 
nary Examination in general education required to 
be passed previous to the commencement of medical 
study.’’ Of course, students possessing any of the 
foregoing certificates, will not need to pass this 
examination. I need not enumerate the subjects of 
this examination, they are too well known. 

The General Medical Councll in order to make 
this quite plain has appended the following direc- 
tions :— 

‘The Council will not in future accept any certi- 
ficate of pass in preliminary examination in general 
education, unless the whole of the subjects included 
in the preliminary examination required by the 
Council for registration of Students of Medicine 
have been passed at the same time.” 

A mistake has been made by some members of the 
Council as to the precise meaning of this direction, 
and, incredible as it may seem, they have confused 
the meaning of the words preliminary examination 
by extending them to all the examining bodies in 
the four divisions. 

The General Medical Council, as if to make this 
point doubly clear, says, under Resolutions B, ‘ The 
preliminary examination in General Education shall 
be as follows,’’ thus strictly limiting the use of the 
words to the special examination of the Council, and 
in no other way are these words used. 

To summarise, the directions are as follows: 
‘‘ Students who possess any certificates in Divisions 
I., IL, Ill. (excepting University of Wales) are 
entitled to registration without inquiry ; those pos- 
sessing any certificate in Division IV. must show 
that they passed all the subjects at the same time ; 
and, lastly, a student who possesses none of these 
certificates must pass the preliminary examination 
at one and the same time.”’ 

Undoubtedly the secretaries have confused these 
resolutions, and | should suggest that a small com- 
mittee of the Council be formed which shall require 
each certificated student to present his certificate, 
which shall thereupon be examined and approved 
or rejected by the committee, which shall report its 
decision to the Council for confirmation. 

The student would then know his position, and 
there would be no confusion owing to the misinter- 
pretation by local secretaries. 

In conclusion, I have but to say that if Professor 
McFaydean’s ideas be decided upon, you will place 
the examination of the Veterinary student far beyond 
that of the Medical. Do you desire this? I think 
not, and I shall accordingly do my best to keep the 
education where it is, and where the profession 
generally desire that it may remain. 


Undoubtedly many members of the Council have 
not seen the resolutions of the General Medical 
Council, now that the subject has assumed such 
importance I feel sure they will purchase a copy, 
which may be obtained from Messrs. Spottiswoode 
and Co., 54, Gracechurch Street, price 6d. 


A MUZZLING ORDER FOR LONDON, 


Not before time, the Metropolitan Authorities have 
determined to try and check the spread of Rabies in 
this district by the following 


REGULATIONS OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL AS TO RABIES. 


In pursuance of Article 10 of the Rabies Order of 1895, 
the London County Council, being the Local Authority 
for the County of London (except the City of London 
and the Liberties thereof), hereby makes the following 
Regulations :— 


1.—No dog shall be in or on any public place unless 
such dog is muzzled with a strong cage muzzle, 
so constructed as to render it impossible for such 
dog while wearing the same to bite any person 
or animal, but so as not to prevent such animal 
from breathing freely or lapping water. 
2.—Any dog found on or in any public place without 
being muzzled in the manner prescribed by these 
Regulations may be seized, and dealt with as 
follows 

(a) If the dog is diseased it shall be forth- 
with slaughtered. 

(b) If the dog is suspected it shall be de- 
tained and kept, or otherwise dealt with as 
the Council think expedient. 

(c) If the dog is not diseased or suspected 
it shall be detained for three days, and if 
not then claimed by the owner, shall be 
slaughtered or disposed of in such manner 
as the Council deem expedient. 

. (da) '™ addition to any penalty the owner 
may be liable to for a breach of these Regt- 
lations, all expenses connected with such 
detention may be recovered from the owner of 
such dog in a Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion. 

The foregoing Regulations shall not apply—__ 

(a) To sheep dogs with a shepherd and in 
charge of sheep. 

(b) To dogs being taken to and from exhi- 
bitions, shows, or other places if such dogs 
are confined in boxes, cages, crates, baskets, 
or hampers so constructed as to render it 1m- 
possible for such dogs while so confined to 
bite any person or animal. 

(ce) To packs of hounds while being used 
for sporting purposes, or while being exercise 
under the control of servants of the hunt. 

4.—The expression “ public place”? in these Regt- 
lations includes any street, highway, thorough: 
fare, public bridge, royal park, public park, 
garden or pleasure ground, common, Upél 
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closed land, or other place to which the public 
have for the time being access. 
5.—These Regulations shall take effect and be in 
force on and after the 17th day of February, 
1896. 
Dated this 4th day of February, 1896. 
(By Order) H. pe ta Hooke, 
Clerk of the Council. 


Norice or Disease. 
Art. 3 of the Rabies Order of 1895 provides as follows— 


‘« Every person having or naving had in his 
‘‘ possession or under his charge an animal 
‘‘ affected with or suspected of rabies shall 
‘‘ with all practicable speed give notice of the 
‘* fact of the animal being so affected or sus- 
*« pected to a constable of the police force for 
‘“‘the police area wherein the animal so 
‘ affected or suspected is or was.”’ 


Any person guilty of an offence against the fore- 
going Regulations or failing to give notice as to 
diseased or suspected animals is liable to a penalty of 
TWENTY POUNDS. 


Symptoms or Rasies Does. 


1. Change of habits and restlessness. 

2. Hiding in dark secluded places. 

8. Depraved appetite, often gnawing or eating 
hard substances. 

4, Difficulty of swallowing, although showing no 
dread of water. 

5. Altered voice. 

6. Thick saliva hanging from the mouth. 

7. Snapping at the air or at imaginary objects. 

8. Fits of excitement and fury. 

9. Wandering from home and snapping at other 
animals. 

Any inquiry as to a dog seized under these Regu- 
lations should be made at the Police Station of the 
district in which the dog was seized. 

All communications on the subject of these Regu- 
lations should be addressed to the Chief Officer of 
the Public Control Department, London County 
Council, 21, Whitehall Place, 8.W. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


_ The 224th general meeting of the Association was held 
m the New Theatre of the College on Friday, Feb. 
ith, at 6.30 p.m. There were present Messrs, Reeks, 
: a Pierce and 29 members. Mr. Miller was in the 
ir. 
Mr. Hetry read a carefully prepared paper on “ Tuber- 
culosis in Cattle.” The discussion was opened by Mr. 
Tudames, and the following gentlemen took part in it: 
— Pierce, Amos, Wood, Berry, Jones, Miller and 
8. 


Votes of thanks to the essayist and chairman termina- 
the proceedings. 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


A social gathering of the Professors and students of 
this Institution was held on Tuesday eveniug 4th inst., 
in the form of a smoking concert in the Clarendon 
Restaurant. There was a very large attendance presided 
over by Professor Limont, supported right and left by 
Professors J. Mel. McCall, Goodwin, Wilson, Cameron, 
and others. Amongst those present were Messrs. McNeil 
age, Scottish Farmer, Dr. Steele, Hamilton ;and the follow- 
ing M.R.C.V.s.: Messrs. T. B. Hamilton, Glasgow 
Tramways ; D. Hamilton, Hamilton ; R. K. Rutherford, 
and Adams, Glasgow. 

After introductory remarks by the Chairman, the pro- 
gramme—a long and varied one—was proceeded with. 
Readings were giveu by Messrs. J. McNeil, J. Paterson, 
and McDonnell ; songs by Messrs. Frew, Reynard, Simp- 
son, T. B. Hamilton, R. Paterson, Oliver, Dr. McCall, 
Prof. Goodwin, Rutherford, Small, Dr. Steele, McKay, 
whilst Messrs. Simpson, Todd, Broom, Small and 
Gardner officiated at the piano. 

Everything passed off most successfully, and a very 
enjoyable evening was brought to a close by votes of 
thanks to artistes, committee, and chairman, duly pro- 
posed and acknowledged. 


The following gentlemen (as a committee) had charge 
of the arrangements: Messrs. R. K. Rutherford, H. G. 
Simpson, J. G. Reynard, J. Brown, R. McDonnell, and 
J. A. Todd. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENTS AND LAY 
DIRECTORS. 


The Committee of the Central and Associated Cham- 
bers of Agriculture discussed at a recent meeting the 
serious, and, it would seem, increasing prevalence of 
swine-fever, and finally adopted a resolution of which the 
concluding sentences are as follows : 


* It is impossible to overlook the fact that the failure 
of the Agricultural Department for the first time to deal 
effectually with a contagious malady, after receiving full 
executive powers for its suppression, had coincided with 
internal changes in the organisation of the department 
to which the Committee were almost the first to call 
attention. The alterations which had been made, and 
had aroused the natural resentment of the veterinary 
profession, had not been justified by results, and the 
Committee would again venture respectfully to place 
before the President of the Board of Agricultere the 
absolute necessity of strengthening the Veterinary De- 
partment.”’ 


Few departments of our civil admivistration can show 
a more definite record of good work than that to which 
the Committee’s resolution refers. Before its creation 
contagious disease among farm stock was rampant and 
its effects disastrous. Favoured by our insular position, 
the veterinary administration has, by means which time 
has proved economical, been successful in exterminating 
cattle plague, foot-and-mouth disease, sheep-pox, and 
pleuro-pueumonia. 

The disease among pigs known as “ swine-fever”’ is 
very destructive and widespread. The Board of Agri- 
culture has recognised its importance, and for some years 
its officials have been engaged in an attempt to stamp 
out the disease. It is very disappointing, however, to 
observe nu evidence of success. If we may take it that 


F. Crownurst, Assist. Sec. 


the last quarter is representative, it meaus that nearly 
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100,000 pigs will have died or been slaughtered on ac- 
count of this malady during the year. Such results 
indicate a lack of power to deal with this disease as 
others have been dealt with. 

There appears to be an increasing disposition among 
officials to assume that once a professional department 
has been organised by a professional officer it can be left 


to run by itself under the direction of a lay official, 


whose turn has come for promotion, with the assistance | have been brought up by mothers which reacted last 


of minor professional officers to perform duties which 
may be distasteful, or which an untrained person is 
manifestly incapable to discharge. 

The internal changes indicated in the resolution of the 
Committe: of the Chambers of Agriculture have refer- 


ence probably to the retirement by age of the late_ 
Director of the Veterinary Department, the non-ap- | 


pointment of a successor—in fact, extinction of the 
office and the extirpation of the word veterinary from 
the name of the Department, which is now included in 
the “ Animals Division,” at whose head a highly paid 


layman is placed. The professional force is thus reduced | 
/say at present is that I have in my herd healthy cattle 


one-third at a time when probably more work is de- 
manded than has been done for many years, as the 


two professional officials at Whitehall. The professional 
dignity is much affected by the removal of its head, and 


it is indeed no compliment to medical science in the | 
respectively. 


widest sense that such distinctly medical matters should 
be directed by laymen. 


It is not the first time that. 


First, a herd can be cleared of the disease by isolating 
affected animals. A comparisun between my herd now 
and last March i think warrants me in saying this ; and 
it is thanks to the tuberculin test that I am able to 
make a comparison. 

Secondly, I believe that an affected cow may, in many 
cases, bring up a calf which may be healthy. I pointed 
out that I have young cattle which do not react, which 


spring, and which either still react now, or where they 
have been slaughtered have been found to be tubercular, 


1 pointed ont that my brother has healthy animals which 
have last summer sucked tubercular cows. This, [ think, 
of great importance, as it shows that there is no need in 


every case to boil the milk of affected cows before allow- 
ing calves to get it. 

J know there are those who think that tuberculosis 
may lie dormant, and that therefore these animals may 
yet become tubercular, owing to having drunk their 
mother’s milk. I do not myself fear this; in a year’s 
time I shall be able to speak more positively. All I can 


two and three years old whose mothers when killed had 


viscera of every suspected pig is examined by one of the | every appearance of having been for some time tubercu- 


lar. I have also seen two healthy cows whose mothers 
died when suckling them, and were found to be tubercu- 
lar, avd which two cows are now three and five years old 


It is because of these two points that [ am not as 


similar experiments of substituting the lay element for anxious as some would have me be for legislation on this 
the professional have yielded like results, and we would subject. I! believe, keeping these two points in mind, 
endorse the views expressed in the resolution condemn- that breeders may do much to stamp out the disease for 
ing the practice and seeking for proper adjustment of | themselves. We know that light and fresh air are the 
the Veterinary Departwent.—Brit. Med. Jowrnal. | great preventives, and, thanks to your paper, I hops we 
; - may soon know the best disinfectants. Government 
might, | think, help to encourage useful experiments; 
nee ‘ but L fear that any legislation we may get is more likel 

LEST FOR TUBERCULOSIS. to aim at tea of the of meat 
milk than at helping cattle breeders and owners. 

Sir T. D. Gibson Carmichael has addressed an impor-| There was a third point to which I wished to call 
tant letter to the North British Agriculturist on the attention at Galashiels. I cannot prove it; I have not 
tuberculin test, which has been applied to his herd at enough data, All cases which I have kuown of lead me 
Caetlecraig, from which the following are extracts :— to think that perhaps a rapid rise of temperature after 

In the first place, no honour attaches to me for testing injection meaus the presence of tuberculosis in a worse 
my cattle. Many other owners have done the same, form than a more gradual rise does. As an outsider, I 
believing, as I do, that it will pay in the long run ; for it am not likely to be able to follow this up, but I hope 
is only by knowing about a herd that one can expect to some professional men may do so, To do so would be to 
Improve It. ' -_render a great service, as it would give us perhaps ground 

| cannot speak from personal experience, but I believe to speak positively as to individual cases. 
tuberculosis has become commoner of late yearsamong There is ove thing which ought to be thoroughly sif- 
cattle. Those who seem to me best qualified to judge ted. Many men will not test their cattle, because they 
Say 80. ; ae , believe that “if an animal under testing has teen pro- 

1 do not believe this is due to the increased use of nounced affected, there is very little chance of the carcass 
pedigreed, and particularly of Aberdeen-Angus, bulls,for escaping condemnation, whether fit for food or not.” 
I do not believe the disease is hereditary, and, besides, I And there is a further rumour that “ owners do not get 
have found pedigreed Aberdeen-Angus freer from tuber- fair value for a condemned carcass.” The writer of this 
culosis than any other class of cattle which has come sentence gives me an example. He had a cow which re- 
under my notice. At Galashiels I gave the percentage of acted; she was killed; two veterinary surgeons examine 
affected animals among A.A, avd other breeds of cattle her carcass, and thought there was no need to condemn 
which had been tested for myself and my brother. I may it ; but it was condemned, and all the owner got for it 
say here that when I add the large number of other was half-a-crown. I have heard from many of cases of 
cases, of which particulars have been furnished to me by this sort, and, if such happen often, all I can say is that 
their owners, | find the percentage even more favourable nothing can be more likely to prevent owners from hav- 
to the breed that my own figures are. I do not say this | ing their beasts tested. 
to prejudice any one against any other breed. [ believe’ Butchers havea right to complain of the present sy’ 
all breeds of cattle may be badly affected, and I believe tem of condeming carcasses. If a beast bought in ignor- 
all breeds may be clear. — ance by a butcher is condemned in the interest of the 

I do not believe that tuberculosis is hereditary ; all the public, the butcher ought to get compensation. Whether 
evidence seems to me against such a view; but I think the seller of the beast knew it to be taberculous or nots 
there may be a hereditary tendency to contract tubercu- a different matter, If I sell a beast which I know to be 
losis easily, and i believe such a tendency is likely to tuberculous, I am ready to bear the loss if there is a 1088, 
accompany certain physical conformation. | but, at any mate the fees ought not to fall only on the 

There are two points on which I think my experiments | butcher. ’ 
entitle me to dwell. In the interests of the public, I deplor 
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system, which often leads to the destruction of healthy 
food, and may sometimes lead to the risk of the consump- 
tion of meat which ought to be destroyed. 

No doubt, the main danger to human beings lies in 
milk. It is probably difficult to get rid of tuberculosis | 
from many dairy byres; but I believe it is possible, | 
and think it would probably pay an enterprising man to 
do so at this time. 

I have been asked by many if it is true, as has been | 
alleged, that a tuberculous animal which has reacted to) 
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tary Association, the Leeds Sanitary Aid Society, and 
many others. 

The Chairman, in his opening remarks, bore witness to 
the zeal and devotion of the hon. secretary in his prose- 
cution of the work, and observed that the rev. gentleman 
had devoted a great many years of his life to endeavour- 
ing to connect the Church of England with practical 
schemes of social reform, some of which had already 
borne good fruit, and he (the Chairman) believed that 
what Mr. Lawrence had now undertaken would tend to 


the test will, if the test be repeated in a short while, say | confer benefits on mankind at large. It was necessary, 
in six weeks, not react even though still tuberculous. | however, that he should receive a little pecuniary as well 
All the evidence which I have on this point is this:—I as moral support, aud that some subscriptions should be 
have seen two cows which did react to the test ; they | forthcoming in order to carry out the objects they had in 
were tested again a fortnight later, and the result was view. (Hear, hear.) From the numerous letters re- 
practically the same ; both these cows were killed, and on | ceived by the society there appeared to be absolute 
being opened shown to be tuberculous. 1| also knewa | unanimity as to a desirability of a departmental inquiry 
herd of twenty-four animals which were tested last Sep- ‘into the treatment and slaughter of cattle used for 
tember; eleven reacted. The owner did not believe in | human food. Obviously there will be great advantages 
the tuberculin test, and took no steps to isolate the) in having slaughterhouses public, aud contiguous to 
affected animals. Twelve weeks later one of the animals | railway stations. Private slaughterhouses in large towns 
which had reacted died. The owner had the other were already a great nuisance and often a source of much 
twenty-three again tested by a different veterinary sur-| danger. (Hear, hear.) In foreign countries public 
geon, with the result that the ten which reacted on the | slaughterhouses, with thorough sanitary conditions and 
first occasion again reacted, and two others which had | proper supervision, were the rule, and this ought to be 
been looked ou as doubtful, and one which had been | the case in every large town in England. (Hear, hear.) 
clear, also were found to be tuberculous if the test was Of course in carrying out any such reform they must be 
true. Three out of these thirteen animals were killed | careful not to inflict hardship, or cause gross inconven- 
and were found to the tuberculous. The owner now yenience, and they would admit that it would be im- 
believes in the efticacy of the test. | possible to compel the inhabitants of every little village 

Two gentlemen point out to me that if | sell young to establish a public slanghter-house. In more populous 
bulls by public auction, telling not only the record which centres, however, the system would be attended with 
the bulls show, but also how their mothers stood, | may many advantages. Agriculturists would benefit, as, by 
prejudice some persuns against cattle related to the combining to slaughter their own animals, they could 
diseased animals. I quite see the force of this, and am dispense with the middleman, the animal would be better 


I think this is all I can do.— Farmers’ Gazette. | Dr. Eddison then moved :—* That the Board of Agri- 
= culture be requested to make such further inquiries as 
_may be thought fit in order to ascertain (1) In what way 
‘the infectious diseases of animals used for food affect 
_haman beings, and what is the best system of inspection 
'of the living animals, and of the food obtained from 
—— /them ; (2) What is the best and least painful method of 
On Monday afternoon, February 3rd, a conference, | slaughtering animals.” He observed that the Board of 
promoted by the Church Sanitary Association and Church | Agriculture was a busy department, but there was noth- 
Society for the Promotion of Kivdness to Animals, was | ing contained in the resolution which it could not fitting- 
held in the Mayor’s Rooms at the Leeds Town Hall, to, ly carry out. As to the control of infections disease, it 
consider resolutions having for their object the improve- | certainly would not be achieved in the case of rabies by 
ment of the laws and customs of the country in respect | muzzling dogs in one borough and allowing them to run 
to the conveyance, general treatment, and slaughter of at large in adjacent parts of the country. In that matter 
animals, Sir Frederick Milner, Bart., M.P., occupied the country must be treated asa whole. (Hear, hear.) 
the chair, and was supported by Mr. John Ward, Mr. The inspection of animals used in the food supply ought 
Edmund Wilson, Mr. Talbot Baines, Dr. Eddison, Dr. | to be carried ont under some general system, so that the 
Churton, Mr. T. Pridgiu Teale, Dr. Chadwick, Mr. A. W.! farmer and the community at large would be both bene- 
ason, Mr. Frank Somers, the Rev. Manley Power, Mr. fitted ; but a man who knew nothing of veterinary work, 
A. G. Lupton, the Rev. J. F. Hoyle (vicar of xt. Chad’s), | or of pathology, was not qualified to discharge the duties 
Mr. Shackleton, and the Rev. F. Lawrence (hon. secre of an inspector. For the slaughtering of cattle he 
tary). Letters expressing approval of the objects of the thought some method of shooting was the most humane ; 
meeting were received from the Bishop of Truro, the but another direction in which they would see a great 
Vicar of Leeds, Sir James Kitson, M.P.,the Archdeacon deal of unnecessary suffering was in the transit by vessels 
of Halifax, Judge Greenhow, Canon Wood, Canon Bul- and the landing of cattle. (Hear, hear.) 
lock, the Rev. J. H. Dudley Matthews, Mr. T. R. Leuty, Mr. John Ward seconded the resolution, and remarked 
M.P., and others. that in Leeds there were 130 slaughter-houses scattered 
A statement was presented by the Hon. Secretary (the over some 21,500 acres. Inspection under these circum- 
ev. F. Lawrence), showing that the two societies were stances became an impossibility. Some sort of inspec- 
founded for the perpose of causing the Church’s tion was now carried on, but not such as would meet 
machinery in every parish in the kingdom to be used in with general approval. (Hear, hear.) There were only 
alding the existing kindred associations, In the efforts two inspectors who attended the markets, and followed 
‘o secure the substitution of public slaughter-houses for any animal which they suspected to be suffering from 
Private ones they had been able to unite in one common disease ; but they had little or no control over animals 
Purpose the societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to which went direct to a slaughter-house. Inspection was 
timals, the National Health Society, the Ladies’ Sani- therefore rather left to the “chapter of accidents,” and 


SLAUGHTERING AND INSPECTION OF 
ANIMALS. 
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he did not think that the trade in Leeds considered that 
the slaughter-houses in use were what they ought to be ; 
and from their construction and natural surroundings it 
was impossible for them vo be in a good sanitary con- 
dition. Perhaps the best way of bringing about an 
improvement was by a departmental inquiry. (Hear, 
hear. ) 

Dr. Chadwick supported the resolution, and spoke iu 
condemnation of the way in which animals were driven 
through the streets of the city (Hear, hear.) It must 
be painful to every one who frequented Briggate to see 
cattle driven through wretched alleys into back slums, 
and there, as he understood from the papers, precipitated 
down steps, sometimes with broken legs or other injuries, 
subsequently to meet their death in a more or less 
humane manner. They would all be happier if they 
could feel they had done their duty in the matter of these 
suffering animals. 

Mr. 'l'. Pridgin Teale said that 30 years ago, when the 
Town Council made a very vigorous attempt to do away 
with private slaughter-houses they failed, because vested 
interests were too strong for them. The whole question 
they had now to deal with would therefore seem to be 
one of vested interest. That would have to be overcome 
by public opinion, though there would also have to be 
compensation. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Mr. Talbot Baines moved a resolution recommending 
a departmental inquiry in order to obtain investigation 
of the best means of securing that the condition of ani- 
mals used for food should be as healthy, and that the 
methods of slaughter should be as humaue as possible. 

The resolution was carried. ‘ 

Dr. Churton moved, “ That this meeting approves 
generally the memorial to be presented by the Church 
Sanitary Association and the Church Society for the 
Promotion of Kindness to Animals to the President o- 
the Board of Agriculture, requesting the Government 
(1) to take into consideratian the desirability of further 
legislation in respect to slaughter-houses, aud (2) of 
instituting inquiries as to the practicability of establishf 
ing properly controlled public slaughter-houses near 
railway stations, and as to other matters contained in 
the memorial.”” He alluded to the fearful sufferings of 
ocean-borne animals, and said that though the resolu- 
tion made reference to that question they did not lose 
sight of it, 

Mr. A. W. Mason seconded the resolution, and said 
that both laymen and veterinary surgeons had long since 
recognised that public slaughter-houses should be in ex- 
istence. Few were aware of the uusanitary conditions 
which were so often associated with the rearing of cattle. 
These had long been known by veterinary practitioners, 
but what they required was legislation whereby they 
could step in and act as police. He referred more par- 
ticularly to the disease of tuberculosis, He had seen 
animals suffering from tbat disease being milked, and the 
milk, he knew, was afterwards disseminated broadcast. 
Afterwards, when the animal was of no more use to the 
milk dealer, it was taken into a slaughter-house and sold 
for human consumption. He did not say this was a thing 
that occurred all round, but he wss describing what he 
had frequently seen during an experience of 25 yoars 
The inspection both of the live animals and the carcase 
ought to be conducted by properly qualified persons, and 
the veterinary surgeon was best qualified by his tuition, 
and because he saw the stock reared. (Applause.) 

Mr. Shackleton, in supporting the resolution, strongly 
advocated the establishment of slaughter-houses at rail- 
way stations so that this trade could be developed into a 
dead meat trade. That would be better for the animal 
better for the food, and better for the farmer, who would 
then be paid by weight. (Hear, hear.) . 

The resolution was carried, and a vote of thanks to 


the Chairman, the Mayor, for the use of his rooms, and 
the Hon. Secretary, was unavimously accorded on the 
motion of the Rev. Manley Power, seconded by the Rev. 
J.F. Hoyle. 


A VETERINARY SURGEON’S RESPONSIBILITY, 


The Recordre, sitting in Green Street Courthouse, 
Dublin, heard a rather interesting case in which the 
Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade was sued by Messrs. J. 
aud R. Freeman, Veterinary Surgeons, of this city, to 
recover the sum of £48 8s. 9d. money stated to be pay- 
able to them for horse medicines, stabling attendances, 
and fees. There was a further claim to recover £3 for 
fees alleged to be due to the plaintiffs in respect of a 
horse which was sent by Alderman Meade to Messrs, 
Freeman for treatment. The animal, it appeared, had 
been successfully treated, and on being returned to 
Alderman Meade’s stables the groom there stated that the 
defendant was absent from home, and asked that Messrs. 
Freeman would take charge of the horse until he re- 
turned. They accordingly took the horse back again, and 
during the following week exercised it daily in their 
private ring. One morning, as the horse was being led 
into the ring, it appears one of its feet struck against a 
ridge at the entrance to it, and that the pastern bone 
was broken. The animal had afterwards to be shot. 
Alderman Meade now put in a counter claim for £50 
damages for the loss of the horse on th» ground of neg- 
ligence on the part of the plaintiffs or their servants, 
and also that the accident was caused owing to the im- 
proper construction of the entrance to the zing. One of 
the plaintiffs was examined, and he stated that in his 
opinion the entrance to the ring was properly con- 
structed. About thirty horses were led through the 
same entrance every day into the ring for exercise, and he 
had never heard any complaint made in reference to them. 
No accident, as far as he was aware, had ever occurred 
previously in the place, and the witness added that he 
had never known such an accident as the one in question 
to be sustained by a horse when being taken through 
the public streets. 

The Recorder said he would not give judgment until 
he had visited the premises of Messrs. Freeman, and had 
an opportunity of personally inspecting the construction 
of the entrance to the exercise ring. 

On the case being resumed, the Recorder said he 
would treat the action as one by Alderman Meade for 
the loss of his horse, and take it that Messrs. Freeman's 
action for medicine and treatment of the horse should 
be allowed. The question was whether ‘the ridge ai the 
ring was calculated to trip a horse, and whether it was 
negligence to have it there. If the Corporation had 
ridge like this in the road, and a horse fell, could it be 
argued that it was a fit thing to have there? Surely, 
ali the veterinary surgeons in the world came up 40 
swore it nobody would mind them. Was this ridge 1 
other rings, or would a gentleman have it in front of his 
stable . 

Mr. White : We can show that it is in no other ring!” 
the city, nor at any other boxes. __ 

The Recorder : Don’t be so cocksure about this at all. 
If the question is raised I will go round all the veter™ 
nary yards in the city. : 

His Lordship then received evidence on the subject. 

Mr. M’Kenna, V.S. ; Mr. Lalor, V.S. ; Mr. Vere W: ; 
Brown, Mr. John Macleady, Mr. Nevin, Mr. Martin, 9° 
Mr. James Sewell, jun., were examined on behalf of the 
plaintiffs, and they all concurred in the opinion that the 
eutrance to the ring was perfectly safe for horses, 4? 
said that they would have no hesitation in allowing their 
own horses to be exercised there. For the defenc 
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Alderman Meade himself was examined, and Mr. 
Beardwood was examined as to the construction of the 
premises. 

After an exhaustive hearing of the case, 

The Recorder granted a decree in favour of the plain- 
tiffs for the full amount claimed, and dismissed with 
costs the counter-claim made by Alderman Meade.— 
Trish Times. 


DEATH OF A V5S. 


Mr. Robert Margrave, veterinary surgeon, of Llanelly, 
expired on Sunday afternoon at his residence, as the 
result of swallowing a considerable quantity of lanuda- 
num. Whether the sad affair was an accident or the 
sequel to the unhinging of the poor fellow’s mind is not 
clear. It appears that he was expected to visit his home 
at Swansea at the end of last week, but wrote that he 
was day and night attending to a valuable horse belong- 
ing to Mr. Buckley, but would come over on Sunday. 
He yesterday prepared to start for Swansea, and then 
told his landlady he would try and yet a bit of sleep. 
Later on he was found insensible by his groom, in his 
surgery in Thomas Street, having, it is said, swallowed 
about three ounces of landanum. Dr. Evans, who lives 
close by, was svon in attendanvce, and was followed by 
Dr. J. Williams, Dr. Morgan Williams, aud Dr. Samuel, 
but the poison had dove its work, death taking place 
shortly before five o’clock. The deceased geutleman, 
who was about 30 years of age, was well known in the 
town and neighbourhood, and had a flourishing practice. 
He was the son of Mr. William Margrave, a highly- 
esteemed Swansea gentleman, and had family connec- 
tions at Llanelly, being nephew of Mr. R. Margrave, the 
well-known wine merchant. His friends say that he has 
suffered much from insomnia, aud could never get any 
sleep without drugs; and that, therefore, it is more than 
probable that the overdose of laudanum was taken by 
mischance.—South Wales Daily Post. 

Mr. Margrave graduated from the Glasgow Veterinary 
College, in May, 1894. 


INTERESTING FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 


The Executive of the Highland and Agricultural So- 
ciety of Scotland have made arrangements with Mr. 
Milne, Mains of Laithers, to conduct a cattle-feeding 
experiment on a large scale during the present year. Its 
object is two-fold: to test the value of the albuminoid 
ratio as a guide in practical feeding, and to test the 
relative economy of some of the concentrated fodders in 
common use. There are fifty cattle engaged in the 
experiment, divided into five lots of ten each, and fed in 

@ following manner :— 

Lot 1. Decorticated cotton-cake. 

Lot 2. Linseed cake. 

Lot 3. A mixture of decorticated cotton-cake and 
brewer’s grains. 

Lot 4. Barley bran. 


by each lot. A similar experiment is being carried out 
with sheep. The results of these very interesting in- 
vestigations will be given to the public in due course.— 
The Farmer’s Gazette. 


A DOCTOR’S TROUBLES. 

“ My dear fellow,” said my doctor to me, “ you have 
no idea what we have to put up with. If I call to seea 
patient frequently I am ‘trying to run up a bill;’ if I 
don’t ‘it is shameful neglect.’ If I manage to get to 
church and am called out, I hear afterwards ‘ working 
the Bob Sawyer dodge on Sunday, eh doctor?’ If [am 
so busy that I cannot go, I am sure to be asked, ‘ How is 
it that you doctors are all atheists!’ If my wife calls 
on people, ‘it is because she is trying to get patients for 
me;’ but if she doesn't, it is because she is ‘too stuck 
up.’ If | cure a patient quickly—get credit, you say ? 
Oh, dear no; the patient ‘wasn’t half as bad as the 
doctor tried to make ont; why, he was quite well in a 
week ;’ but, on the other hand, chould the case develop 
serious complications, ‘ Ah, the doctor never understood 
the malady—in fact, he was worse when he had been 
taking the medicine a week than when we called him in. 
If I suggest a consultation, it is ‘ only because | don” 
know what is the matter ;’ if I pooh-pooh the idea at 
unnecessary, I am ‘afraid of showing my ignorance.” 8 
am expected, so to speak, to cast a horoscope on a baby’ 
life, and tell its mother what its ailments will be. Ifs 
can’t do that, I ‘cannot possibly know very much.’ I 
am also expected to foresee all the ‘ ills that flesh is heir 
to’ six months before they come. I once lost a patient 
whom I treated for influenza because [ did not foretell 
an attack of rheumatism which came ou three months 
later. In all cases, if they get worse, the fault lies in the 
medicine ; if they get well, it is ‘ the goodness of Provi- 
dence.’ If 1 send in my bill, they say ‘ he is in a terrible 
hurry for his money ;’ if [ don’t, it is ‘so unbusiness- 
like.” ‘But we get well paid,’ do you say? My dear 
sir, if | received payment for one half I do, I should die 
from shock.”—B.M.J. 


Personal. 


PRESENTATION. 


A very interesting presentation took place in the Club 
Hotel, Aberdeen, to Mr. J. M. Pringle, M.R.C.V.S., 
assistant to Mr. James Thomson, veterinary surgeon, 
Flourmill Brae, on the occasion vf his leaving Aberdeen 
to commence practice at Ellon. There was a large 
gathering of Mr, Pringle’s friends, and the proceedings 
were presided over by Mr. A. C. Walker, Exchange 
Street. The presentation took the form of a very fine 
complete set of veterinary instruments contained in an 
oak case, and a gold pendant. The Chairman called on 
Mr. David Bell, Bieldside, to hand over the gifts. Mr. 
Bell, in doing so, expressed the pleasure which he had in 
performing the duty for which he had been chosen. Mr. 
Pringle had been ove of the most successful veterinary 
surgeons who had ever come to Aberdeen. Such an 


Lot 5. A mixture of maize and oats. 

These fodders are supplied tv the cattle in quantities 
of equal money value. Lot 1 is a bye fodder, rich in 

Uminoid substances and of a narrow ratio. Lots 4. 
aud 5,a much less albuminoid fodder, having a wide 
ratio, and Lots 2 and 3 are intermediate. ‘The whole | 
*xperiment is under analytical control, so as to yield” 
aoe information regarding the digestibility of the | 
odders employed. The other fodder is limited to tur-— 
50 lbs. per head per day over all,and straw 

tum, but supplied in weighted quantities, so that 
careful note is kept of the quantity of straw consumed | 


eveut as they were assembled that night for had never 
before taken place in Aberdeen, and it said a great deal 


for a young man like Mr. Pringle when his abilities were 


s» recognised, In the name of those present, he asked 
Mr. Pringle tv accept of their small gift—(applause.) 

Mr. Pringle, in returning thanks, said he could not 
adequat-ly express his appreciation of their excellent 
testimovials, There was ove thing brought home to 
Lim, and it was that he did not know how he could have 
ingratiated himself into their good opinion to such an 
extent as had been shown. He came to Aberdeen about 
three and a half years ago, and although he had lived in 


a 
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several parts of England and Scotland, he had never met 
a class of people for whom he had so much respect and 
regard and who were so kindly, considerate, and hospita- 
ble as the people of Aberdeen were when one knew them. 
He thanked them from the very bottom of his heart for 
the honour they had done hini—(applause).— Aberdeen 
Free Press. 
ACCIDENT. 


A horse attached to a brougham, belonging to Mr. A. 
L. Gibson, veterinary surgeon, took fright and began to 
kick violently, in Colmore Row, at noon on Saturday, 
January 25th. The groom, Samuel Garner, stuck 
to the horse courageously, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Fred. Ball, a farmer, of Frankley, who rau to the horse’s 
head, brought the animal to a stand in Bull Street. The 
horse, however, had very badly kicked Garner on the 
knee, and had smashed in the front of the brougham. 
Mr. Gibson, who was inside the vehicle, was unhurt. 
The horse was badly cut on the fetlocks.—The Duwily 
Argus. 
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A NEW DOG GAG. 
Suggested by Proressor Hospay. 
(Patented. ) 


Below is a description of an instrument designed 
to open the mouth of the dog, which was introduced 
by Professor Hobday to the members of the Central 
Veterinary Medical Association at their meeting in 
December last. It consists of two screws, one on 
either side, which are made to revolve by a centre 
nut, and two bars which move towards one another 
(or vice versa) when the nuts are turned. Upon 
these bars are straps for passing over the upper and 
lower jaws, and sliding loosely in such a manner 
that they can be adjusted to any size of animal. 
With the exception of the straps, the instrument is 
made entirely of metal, and so can be kept thoroughly 
clean and aseptic; it is made of a new metal which 
is beautifully smooth and soft to the touch (thus 
dispensing with rubber coverings which soon become 
injured and dirty), and will not corrode or rust ‘in 
any way. 

The method of application is as follows: Secure 
the patient firmly by the aid of an assistant, or on 
an operating table, and place the closed gag in the 
animals mouth, tightening the straps which pass 


over the upper and lower jaws. When ready to 
open the mouth turn the two screws together equally 
and steadily, and the jaws will be slowly forced 
apart. It has been thoroughly tested on all breeds 
of dogs, and will be found of service when wishing 
to extract teeth, or to examine the mouth in order to 
remove bones, needles, or other foreign bodies which 
are frequently found there. 

The article can be obtained from Messrs. Arnold 
and Sons, of West Smithfield, who are the manu- 
facturers and patentees. Price, complete, 9s. 6d. 


VETERINARY TREATMENT GRATIS. 


That “a little knowledge isa dangerous thing ” was 
abundantly illustrated the other day by—I was going to 
say a good story, but, as the sequel proved, by—a bad 
one. A well-known agriculturist in the Eastern Division 
of the county (Norfolk) had the misfortune to fall 
seriously ill and to be confined to his bedroom some 
time When at last he got round again he found a 
favourite mare looking thin and apparently very ill. He 
spoke to his horseman about it, and the man said she 
was ill, but he had dove the best he could. He had 
given her aloes and other things, but they did not seem 
to do her good. The veterinary was sent for at once, aud 
he pronounced the animal dangerously ill. He ascer- 
tained that she had been wrongly treated. He was 
called in too late, his services being of no avail, and the 
mare died. The horseman was asked where he got his 
knowledge from to warrant his giving a horse medicine. 
He replied that “he attended che veterinary lectures at 
a certain parish.’’ But the beauty and point of the story 
consists in the cool assumption of the man, “ You n 
not be angry, master” (he said) ; “ L have not charged 
you anything for what I did.” The employer probably 
thought he had paid dearly enough in having lost 4 
prize-taking mare worth at least £60. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
Extract from London Gazette dated 11th February, 


Veterinary-Captain George F. Davis to be Veteri- 
nary-Major. Dated 9th February, 1896. 


Vety.-Lieutenant A. C. Newsom having arrived 
from Iudia on 1st instant is posted to Woolwich for 
duty. 


Communications, Books, AND RECEIVED :—Miss 

E. A. Ormerod, Capt. J. A. Nunn, C.L.E.. D.S.O., 
W. F. Barrett, J. W. Crowhurst, W. T. Edwards, /- 
Todd, F.W.H.Smith, J. Dunstan, W. R. Davies. 

American Veterinary Review, Agricultural (Cape): 
Agricultural Advertiser (Cape), Edinburgh Evening 04p@v™ 
The Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
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